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in which her show was beautifully hidden from a pinless public. It was as 
exciting as going to a play to lift the flap and gaze upon the revealed splen- 
dors behind the screen.' 

" ' Peep shows ' the English country children call these prim little floral 
displays, or ' penny peep shows,' since a penny is the fee asked for a sight 
of the small bouquets or baskets of flowers made from dissected blossoms 
set under a piece of glass and shown off against a background of white 
paper." 

Other childish practices which Mrs. Bergen has made the subject of 
remark are whistling on grass-blades, making trombones of the prickly leaf- 
stalks of the pumpkin, stringing horse-chestnuts or dogwood berries, 
matching the striped blades of ribbon, blowing up into pouches the thick 
leaves of the garden sedum, stringing dandelion stems and ox-eyed daisies. 

Nominies. — We continue citations from an article contained in the 
"London Globe," April 28, 1890 [see p. 81]. 

Nature, in most of her aspects, is greeted with certain formulas. Aubrey, 
in his " Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme " (1686-1687), says : — 

Little children have a custome when it raines to sing or charme away the raine ; 
thus they all join in a chorus and sing thus, viz. : " Raine, raine, goe away, come 
againe a Saterday." I have a conceit that this childish custom is of great anti- 
quity, yt it is derived from ye Gentiles. 

The rhyme varies but little to-day, the most distinct variants being : — 

Rain on the green grass, and rain on the tree, 
And rain on the housetop, but not upon me. 

The children of Morley, Cheshire, say : — 

It rains, it rains, it patters i' th' docks, 
Mobberley wenches are washing their smocks. 

There are other local examples. In Oxfordshire, the rainbow is thus 
spoken : — 

Rainybow, rainybow, cock up your feather, 
Please, God Almighty, send us good weather. 

The lines beginning, " Snow, snow faster, Come again at Easter," are 
familiar in our great towns now. Near Leeds the jingle goes : — 

Snow, snow faster, Bull, bull faster, 

Awd women picking geese, Sending feathers down to Leeds. 

In the north of England this couplet is said during a thunderstorm : — 

Rowley, Rowley, Rattleybags, Take the lasses and leave the lads. 

Of general nominies the following are perhaps most worthy of remark : — 
At Huddersfield when a boy sneezes any near companion says, " Say 

your nominy." The sneezer then exclaims, " Bob Wood " (cloth, etc), and 

touches the article he mentions, continuing : — 
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Julius Cassar made a law, 

Augustus Caesar signed it, 
That every one that made a sneeze, 

Should run away and find it. 

He then whistles, though some whistle before. 

There are certain moral laws with regard to playtime, and these are 
perpetuated in rhyme : — 

Chiff-chaff, never change again 

As long as the world stands. Amen. 

— is a formula in Leicestershire and Shropshire solemnly ratifying an ex- 
change of property. To give a present and desire its return is a heinous 
offence : — 

Give a thing, Seek a thing — 

The old man's gold ring : 

Lie butt, lie ben, Lie among the dead men. 

The old man referred to is the devil, and he is supposed to be the lord of 
the envious one, his actions, and the property. There are several ver- 
sions : — 

Give a thing and take again, And you shall ride in hell's wain, 

or : — 

Give a thing, and take a thing, A naughty man's plaything. 

Cotegrave, in his " Dictionnaire of the French and English Tongues " (1632), 
gives a version of the under verb Retirer, and calls it a " triviall " proverb. 
In the Midlands a solemn engagement between youngsters of like sex is 
clinched thus. They link the little fingers of their right hands saying : — 

Ring-finger, blue bell, Tell a lie, go to hell. 

If either party fails to fulfil the promise, the little finger will divulge. To 
annex the property of another at certain seasons seems to be quite in order 
when prefaced by a formula. As example : — 

Tops are in, Spin 'em agin — 
gives a player safe conduct, so to speak, but 

Tops are out, Smuggin' about, 

is a hint to the player to guard his own, " smuggin' " meaning in the north- 
ern counties legitimate dealing when games are out of season. To take 
another's plaything is a recognized right, if 

Number, number nine, this hoop 's (etc.) mine 

be said, and the rights of property are considered to have been duly 
observed if the toy be returned with the phrase : — 

Number, number ten, take it back again. 

The list could be extended here, and by a traveller, or through research ; 
for the old scholars were very anxious to preserve these wild flowers of 
native lore, as showing the color of local life, and giving forth the aroma of 
primitive culture. No apology is needed, therefore, for their appearance 
here. 
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Be bow bended, my story 's ended. 
If you don't like it, you may mend it ; 
A piece of pudden for telling a good un, 
A piece of pie for telling a lie. 

Editor's Note. — With regard to rhymes given on p. 83, it may be remarked 
that the formula " Lucy Locket lost her pocket " is familiar in America, as 
belonging to a childish game, but is not understood to refer to a flower. 
In the rhyme " Snail, snail, come out of your hole," the word " snail " has 
been substituted for the original " mole " the formula having once been 
employed as part of a rite, originally of sacred processional character, 
intended to expel field-mice. (See vol. v. p. 23.) The transition to a new 
land has injuriously affected the original simplicity of these survivals, so 
delightfully illustrating the close connection of man and nature ; but prob- 
ably an interesting paper could be written on American childish formulas 
by any one possessing the requisite patience and observation. 

Courtship Formulas of Southern Negroes. — The " Southern Work- 
man," Hampton, Va., for January, 1895, contains the following interesting 
addition to our knowledge of these formulas, first noted in this Journal (vol. 
vii. p. 147). 

1. Dear lady, I come down on justice an' qualification to advocate de 
law condemnin' de lady dat was never condemn befo' — not dat I'se gwine 
to condemn you, but I can condemn many odders. 

2. Kin' lady, went up on high gum an' came down on little Pe de, 
where many goes but few knows. 

Kin' lady, are yo' a standin' dove or a flyin' lark ? Would you decide 
to trot in double harness, and will you give de mos excrutish pleasure 
of rollin' de wheels of de axil, accordin' to your understandin' ? If not my 
tracks will be col' an' my voice will not be heard aroun' your do ! I would 
bury my tomahawks an' dwell upon de subtell of mos' any T. 

4. Kin' lady, ef I was to go up between de heavens an' de yearth an drop 
down a grain of wheat over ten acres of land an' plow it up wid a rooster 
fedder, would you marry me ? 

5. Good miss, ef dere was a beautiful bloom, how could you get it wid- 
out reachin', sen din', walkin', or goin' at it ? (Answer : Get it by love.) 

6. Kin' lady, s'pose you was to go 'long de road an' meet a pet rabbit, 
would you take it home an' call it a pet o' yourn ? 

7. Good lady, ef you was to come down de riber an' you saw a red stran' 
0' thread, black o' white, which one would you chose to walk on ? (In the 
answer, the color of the thread given is the color of the man she would 
accept.) 

8. Oh, good kin' lady, kin you go up .'twix' heaven an' de yarth an' bring 
me a blue morena wid a needle an' thread in it ? 

9. Kin' lady, since I have been trav'lin' up hill, valley, an' mountain, I 
nebber seed a lady dat suit my fancy mo' so den you does. Now is you a 
towel dat had been spun, or a towel dat had been woven ? (Answer : If 
spun, single.) 



